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SYRACUSE, NEW YORK > 


May 1916 


E have no “Beginners’ Corner’ in this 
issue, not from lack of material, but 
on account of lack of space. Our 
competition has brought us a number 
of contributions, and we have just 
given four first prizes, five second 
prizes and six third prizes. These 
will be published in the coming issues. 

x 
We have had so many interesting 
letters in answer to V. P. S. besides the two answers published 
last month, that we have been unable to decide upon the best, 
so we are going to leave it to our readers to decide. We will 
give these letters as rapidly as possible, and with them an- 
nounce a date for votes from our readers, and will announce 
the prizes in the following issue. 


The letter from V. P. S. in the February Keramic opens up a subject 


which I believe is of more than usual interest to all decorators. Perhaps no ~ 


two artists will see the subject in the same light. .Truth is very much like a 
diamond, each facet cut in similar geometric shape, yet the arrangement of 
the facets and their individual color brings a distinct and cherished beauty, 
so the owner of a beautiful gem may certainly be pardoned for considering it 
the finest. The owner and perhaps the cutter of the gem alone know and 
appreciate the full beauty. Art to me is synonymous with beauty, and the 
more beauty we see the better artists we are, nor do we expect all to see and do 
the same work. Natural tendencies and environment preclude such a pos- 
sibility. 

Dow defines “art”? as “‘appreciation combined with power to express”. 
To me to work without appreciation is slavery, and to appreciate and not 
express is selfishness in the extreme, and to be an artist is to apppreciate and 
express one’s best self, which results in a combination of emotions that no one 
but a true artist can experience. I say combination, for art is at one and the 
same time the most fascinating and the happiest, as well as the most unsatis- 
fying, of all endeavors. The vista enlarges so rapidly, the obstacles are so 
great, the seeming appreciation of others, on which finances rest, is so slow. 
The great artists, like the great musicians, must also have divine determi- 
nation. 

With these thoughts in mind does it really matter if china is painted 
conventional or naturalistic. The real problem is to make it a thing of real 
beauty. To do conventional the designer must often go to nature for inspira- 
tion, and a naturalistic painter will certainly benefit by studying the elemen- 
tarv principles of space filling, balance, proportion, symmetry, repetition, con- 
tinuity, and if we are to make ceramic decoration a real art we must do more 
than argue naturalistic vs. conventional. , 

Art is beauty, not dogma, and we need both realism and idealism to 
appreciate and express the beauty of nature and to understand and express 
the symbolism of design and color symphony; not mysticism, no, but just 
a plain appreciation of the beautiful and the reasons why. Then we will see 
more in nature and take greater care to reproduce what we see in its wonderful 
beauty and in the infinite realm of abstract design we will see new beauties 
that will bring decorative appreciation to a higher and a more popular plane. 

The decorator who paints only naturalistic loses much of practical as 
well as broader vision and inspiration. Conventional work will even help to 
an appreciation of the beauties of nature and will give a definite training that 
is much needed to raise the student of naturalistic work. Conventional work- 
ers may well modify their work to include naturalistic ideas and forms, and 
inspiration. 

The Japanese live their art in every day life, which is what we should 


learn to do in America. IF, G. COOVER. 


Ten or twelve years ago the letter written by “V. P.S.”’ would have been 
“my sentiments too”. I was a subscriber to Keramic Studio when it first 
began to show the conventional designs. I could see nothing beautiful, let 
alone anything the least bit artistic in them, and when the magazine became 
more and more conventional, I was first heart-sick about it, then finally just 
got good and “sore.” 


At that time one of Leykauf’s most promising pupils, also a teacher, 
accepted my invitation to come West, live with me without expense to her, 
in exchange for my lessons, she to make what she could from teaching and 
selling to others. Naturally, I absorbed her ideas of art while learning her 
way of painting; yet here and there in my work would creep in some little 
“conventional” or, more likely, ‘“semi-conventional” style of work, and she 
used to say to me, “I believe you would do good conventional work.” At the 
same time we both’ cultivated a ‘“‘sneering” attitude towards the conventional 
work as shown in Keramic Studio. All we could know or see of it was limited 
to what was illustrated in the Studio. Finally, when my year’s subscription 
expired, I wrote the editor of Keramic Studio a letter that I, in my ignorance, 
thought would have great weight in the controversy going on for and against 
the conventional designs. The editor, no doubt, will remember one partic- 
ularly brilliant (?) passage where I said, “I am like the old woman that said 
(in regard to something or other, I don’t know what now) ‘I wouldn’t if I 
could and I couldn’t if I would,’ ” referring to the using of the conventional 
designs in the Studio. She answered me, as I deserved, that ‘‘ Keramic Siudio 
had existed before I became a subscriber and no doubt could exist without my 
subscription.” 


To sum the matter up, I am again a subscriber, have moved to a larger 
city, have traveled considerably since that time, am painting most of the year 
round and do conventional work almost exclusively. To be fair to myself 
though and to Nature whom I love in all her moods, I must honestly say I think 
the naturalistic is the true art. 1 think the conventional or the semi-conven- 
tional is more appropriate and in much better taste for table use; but when one 
wants a truly artistic piece of work that is to be purely ornamental, then we 
must copy nature with her infinite numbers of colors, lights and shadows, 
though I would not give the impression that a finely executed piece of con- 
ventional work on vase, jardiniere or box cannot be just as ornamental, but 
that the naturalistic style of work should be confined to pieces intended only 
as an ornament. 


One thing the naturalistic artist cannot understand is why the artists who 
do both conventional and naturalistic work, and both equally well, almost 
without exception prefer to do the conventional work, notwithstanding the 
fact that the naturalistic is much to be preferred from a financial standpoint. 
Most any artist can do three naturalistic plates while she would do one in 
conventional that looked to have the same amount of work; but in most com- 
munities she cannot get any higher price for a conventional piece than she 
would for a realistic, even though it would take her three or four times as long 
to do the conventional. 

I wonder if “V. P. 8S.” visited the Panama Pacific Exposition. It seems 
to me that any one, no matter how prejudiced they were against the conven- 
tional style of work, would have become converted after seeing the wonderfully 
beautiful and equally artistic display of conventional work there. I may also 
add for the benefit of those who were not fortunate enough to visit the Expo- 
sition that the naturalistic work was conspicuous by its absence. __‘F. L. H. 


In answer to the letter of V. P. S., it seems as if it almost savors of “all the 
world is queer save thee and me, and thee is just a little queer,’’ for even the 
bouquet that is thrown at Mrs. Paist is uncertain. But setting aside the non- 
compliment to the rest of the world of china painters, let us look at art without 
design—how far could we go? Let us look at design without a love for nature 
——how can they be separated? From where but nature do we get the beautiful 
forms and colors? If we saw only “distortion” in conventional work, what 
would we do for decoration and architecture. Would even our rugs, our tiles, 
our wall decorations, be half as lovely if those that designed them were not 
lovers of nature? Nature itself is grand, but it loses its grandest reality when 
painted, that which holds us goes. The odor, the/tife, the grandeur of nature, 
can never be reproduced on anything, it must lose. \ But the beautiful forms, 
the color, the suggestions are man’s to form, to mould, to blend with his own 
natural taste and make ornament and design. So how could one study and 
love art and not love forms and curves with all the beauties they give, when even 
the human form is symmetrical. One might like posies on china, better than 
conventional work, that is a matter of taste. But I cannot see how design in 
all its forms can be “disturbing” and “irritating” to a true artist. One’s taste 
can develop and grow in whatever channel one allows to be opened up, or be 
stunted in one that is closed; and very often one is greatly surprised at the un- 
covering of a long petted like or dislike. SADIE E. ALLAN. 
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I am well aware that it ill becomes a beginner in ceramics to attempt to 
answer V. P. S.’s letter in the February Studio on the subject of natural vs. 
conventional decoration of china, and I have no doubt that everything has 
been said on both sides of the question long before I became interested in it. 

V. P. S. states that she cannot see beauty in the “distorted, conventional 
shapes,”’ and she reveals in that statement the fact that she is not an inventor 
or discoverer in the field of art. 

The conventional in art is only for the imaginative seeker after new 
things, the adventurer along the way who is eager to see what he can find just 
around the corner. 

The student of natural forms, while he has a world of color and line, etc., 
etc., before him, goes no farther than what he sees—nor cares to go farther. 
For him there is nothing new, no surprise, no discovery, no sudden coming 
upon an idea that is the joy of the worker in conventional design. 

For the student of natural forms, the first rose she ever saw on its natural 
stem grows just the same on a bush or a tea-pot, or a vase, and in all manner of 
places where nature never intended a rose to grow at gll, and the rose her 
neighbor paints is just the same as hers, varying only in her skill to copy the 
thing as it grows. 

I maintain that there is not an atom of originality in all natural work 
from the painting of a forget-me-not to a Dutch wind-mill. 


Now in conventional work, the flower motif may be manipulated, and 
coaxed, and shaped into fascinating patterns and borders and bands, limited 
in number and effectiveness and power of expression only by the artist’s clever 
originality and the fertility of his imagination. 

With all sincere apologies to V. P. 8., it always seemed to me that an in- 
clination toward conventional forms in the decoration of all articles of use be- 
speaks a fine discriminating good taste. Let the reproduction of nature, as if 
is, be framed and hung upon the wall as a reproduction, but our walls, our 
draperies, our pillow covers, and above all, our china demand the fine restraint 
of conventional forms in decoration. 


LETHIA F WRIGHT. 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


DESIGN CONTEST ~ 


We call the attention of designers to the following contest 
in designs under the auspices of the Kyoto Commercial Museum, 
Kyoto, Japan: 

Exhibits.—Designers of all kinds of art crafts may exhibit 
the designs and the actual goods when the designer is the art 
craftsman. 

Subject.—The design must contain two flowers or more 
among the five undermentioned, but may add a subordinate 
motif, if necessary: 1, Pansy; 2, Sweet-pea; 3, Maiden-hair 
fern (Adiantum); 4, Tulip; 5, Thistle. 

Paper and Size.—There is no limitation as to the kind of 
paper or the size of the sheet. 

Prizes.—The Museum offers one Grand Prix Medal, two 
Gold Medals, three Silver Medals, seven copper Medals, and 
some Diplomas. | 

Exhibhition.—The exhibition will be held in the Kyoto 
Commercial Museum in October, 1916. 

Designs.—Designs winning prizes will not be returned, 
others shall be returned when return postage is paid. 

Publication.—The best designs among the exhibits will 
be published in a book. 

Closing of offer.—Designers must report their names, ad- 
dress and the number of the designs they offer to the Museum 
before September 20th, 1916. 

Please apply to the Director of the Kyoto Commercial 
Museum for further particulars. 


MRS. V. LOCKWOOD WILLIAMS 


DU QUESNE CERAMIC CLUB EXHIBIT 
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PLATE—ALBERT 


FTER having placed the important lines of the design on 
the piece of china to be painted with India ink, tint the 


W. HECKMAN 


well or bake in a hot oven and then paint in the flower forms 
and stems of the flowers in two parts Banding Blue and one 
part Deep Blue Green. For all the other parts of the design 


lighter parts of the design a delicate cream color and darker 
parts of the background a light green. Let the paint dry 


use a light Warm Green. 


4 


SATSUMA BOWL—KATHRYN E. CHERRY 


UTLINE design with Black. The outside of roses’ is 
Warmest Pink Enamel. The light tone next to it is 
Jasmine, the next circle and the small circle in the background 


. and inside of bowl are Wistaria. The centers of the roses and 


of the small circles are Pompeian Red. The small centers in 
buds are 1 part Warmest Pink, 1 part Wistaria. Stems, small 
leaves, remainder of buds and lower part of jar are Florentine 


No. 1. The remainder of design is Gold. If this is carried 
out on Satsuma the gold may be put on for the first fire as it 
does not over fire so easily but if Belleek is used, enough fire hot 
to glaze the enamels the first time and then apply gold for 
second fire and fire for the Gold and the enamels will retain 


the glaze. 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


LITTLE THINGS TO MAKE, CONVENTIONALIZATION OF APIDISTRA—M. A. YEICH 


the skunk cabbage, turning brown with age. Paint the 
lines black or dark green and the black parts of the design 
with gold. For the leaves and the remainder of the design, 


PIDISTRA, the familiar house plant with its unfamil- 
iar bloom has furnished the theme for these designs. 
The flower, when first open, is of about the same coloring as 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


use several tones of grey green. ‘Tint the ground with Ivory. 
The flowers may be developed in their natural colors also. 
For the darker parts use a wash of Ruby or Pompadour Red 
and for the lighter parts use two tones of Grey Green or Meis- 
sen Brown. The two medallions on the right, the border, 
the lower part of the rectangular box, and the saucer are de- 
signed from the bud, which is Grey Green. The border may 
be done in Gold bands and lines or in several tones of green. 


PITCHER 


Marguerite Cameron 
NE fire—Paint all lines Black Enamel. Stems, leaves 


and centers of flowers Deep Blue Green Enamel. Flow- 


ers Turquoise Enamel. 


INDIAN DESIGN IN DUSTED COLOR (Page 13) 
W. K. Trtze 
LACK portions Black, light tint in Yellow Brown, dark 
tint in Blood Red. First dust Yellow Brown and fire, 


then dust the red flowers and paint on the Black and fire 
again. 


BREAKFAST SET—EULA L. McELHINNY 


Ete outline may be omitted but if preferred use Black. 
Oil the leaves, stems, the upper and two lower bands 
and dust with Florentine Green. Oil large petals of flowers, 
the two bands between the sections and the triangle in the 


stem and dust with Grey Blue. Oil the 3 small spaces in 
flower and dust with Mode and the center with 3 parts Albert 
Yellow and 2 parts Pearl Grey. 
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DESIGNS OF CANADIAN THISTLE—F. R. WEISSKOPF 


PLATE 


UTLINE, bands and stems are Gold. Oil leaves and dust 
with 1 part Water Lily Green and 1 part Pearl Grey. 
Oil outer circle of flower and dust with 2 parts Mode, 1 Water 
Blue, 2 Ivory Glaze. Oil the next space and dust with Mode 
and the calyx with 2 parts Cameo and 1 part Mode. ‘Border, 
stems and dark top of thistle are Gold. Lower part of thistle 
is Coffee Brown dusted on. Light figures around it are equal 
parts of Deep Ivory and Yellow for Dusting. Background 1 
Pearl Grey, 1 Florentine Green. Wide band at top and bottom 
is 1 Pearl Grey, 3 Dark Grey. Light background is Pearl 
Grey and a little Apple Green. 


MOTIF TO THE LEFT 


Stems and dark spaces Gold. Buds and blossom Violet 


and a little Banding Blue painted on, design around the edge 
is Apple Green, a little Shading Green and Copenhagen Blue. 


BORDER 


Top of thistles, outer line and the lines at the top and bot- 
tom of center are dusted with Mode. All of the darkest 
tones are equal parts Water Lily Green and Dark Grey. On 
square spaces at the centers are Yellow Red and Yellow Brown 
and the tint around them Yellow for Dusting. Background 
is Pearl Grey and a little Yellow. 


MOTIF TO THE RIGHT 


All dark part of design is Gold: Blossoms are oiled and 
dusted with Grey Blue. If background is needed use Pearl 
Grey and a little Yellow Brown. 
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KERAMIC 


CYLINDRICAL VASE, CANADIAN THISTLE 
F. R. Weisskopf 


IL darkest stems, dark part of leaves and bands and dust 
with Water Green No. 2. Oil light leaves and stems 
and dust with 1 part Pearl Grey, 1 Water Green. Oil dark 
part of flowers and dust with 1 part Bright Green, 1 part Flor- 
entine. Oil the next lighter tone and dust with Grey Blue 
and the lightest tone with Glaze for Blue. The wide band at 
the top and bottom is 3 parts Pearl Grey, 1 Dark Grey, 1 
Bright Green. 


STUDIO 


Second Fire—Oil background back of design and dust 
with 1 Pearl Grey, 1 Glaze for Green, 1 Ivory Glaze. Oil 
remainder of background and dust with Pearl aed a little 
Dark Grey and a little Albert Yellow. 


PANEL, CANADIAN THISTLE 
F. R. Weisskopf 

HE top of blossoms is Violet and a little Ruby added for 

the stronger touches. Light part of leaves and stems 

are Brown Green and a little Albert Yellow with a little Copen- 

hagen Blue added for the light under part of leaves. Darker 

leaves and stems are Apple Green, Brown Green and Copen- 
hagen Blue. 

er 
‘SHOP NOTE 


. A prominent New York manufacturer has recently brought 
out some very attractive palette boxes for china painters, 
which instead of the conventional black, are made in soft tints 
of Pink, Blue, Yellow, Brown and the more vivid colors of 
Orange, Marine Blue and PersiangGreen. 
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{2 KERAMIC STUDIO 


CUP AND SAUCER (Page 13) 
Dorris Dawn Mills 

MIT the outline. Oil leaves and all dark tones and dust 
with 3 parts Florentine Green, 1 part Pearl Grey. Oil 
flower form, the seven spaces under the leaf and dust with 
Deep Ivory. Oil the grey space above leaf and grey band on 
corner and dust with 4 parts Pearl Grey, 1 Dark Grey and a 

pinch of Albert Yellow. 

STUDIO NOTES 


Miss Fannie M. Scammell has returned from California 
and will teach with Mrs. Vance Phillips at Chautauqua this 
season. from July 10 to August 18, 


Miss Jeanne M. Stewart has had lately most enthusiastic 


and successful classes in Boise and Spokane. She will soon re- 
move her studio from Portland, Ore., to Toledo, Ohio. 


Mrs. A. A. Frazee of Chicago has recently moved her 
studio from Aud. Tower to the Fine Arts Bldg., 410 Michigan 
Boulevard, South. 


The friends of D. M. Campana of Chicago, will be glad 
to learn of the removal of his studios to more commodious 
and pleasant quarters at 323-325 S. Wabash Ave. He has 
been in his present location for fifteen years and the business 
has grown to such an extent that new and larger quarters are 
a necessity. 


BREAKFAST SET—-DOROTHEA WARREN O’HARA 


The little rose design for breakfast set, may be outlined or not. Enamels used—Warren O’Hara’s Apple Green (hard) for 
leaves; Yellow No. 1 (hard) for light part of roses, and for center of little fiower to right of roses; Yellow No. 2 (hard) 
for dark part of roses, and also for dark part of little flower and dots; Canton Blue (hard) for bands. 
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AFTER DINNER CUP AND SAUCER--DORRIS DAWN MILLS (Treatment page 12) : 


INDIAN DISH IN DUSTED COLOR—W. K. TITZE (Treatment page 9) : 
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CONVENTIONAL VASE—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
TREATMENT IN LUSTRES 


AINT in all design with Roman Gold. Fire and burnish. 

Wash over whole vase with Yellow Brown lustre which 

has been thinned with lavender oil. Wipe out all flower forms 

and paint in the small ones and centers of large ones with Orange 
Lustre. Use Yellow Lustre for the largest flowers. 

Last Fire—Give whole vase a thin coat of Yellow Lustre. 

TREATMENT IN ENAMELS 

This design may becarried out in soft enamels on a Belleek 

vase. Leaves Green Enamel No. 2. Large flowers Dull 

Yellow Enamel. Small flowers Rhodian Red. The outer 


- bands and parallel bands in design are of gold. 


NEW ART BOOKS WORTH READING 
Anita Gray Chandler. 


“Impressions of the Art of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion’,, by Christian Brinton. John Lane Company, $3.00. 
Illustrated with reproductions of paintings exhibited in San 
Francisco. 

“Palace of Fine Arts and Lagoon”, by Bernard R. Maybeck. 
Paul Elder & Company, 50 cents. Illustrated. 

Both of these books should appeal to those who have seen 
the art of the Exposition and to those who wish they had. 

“The Beautiful Gardens of America’, by Louise Shelton. 
Scribner, $5.00. This book is profusely illustrated with fine 


STUDIO 


color plates and quantities of half-tones. . It is especially appro- _ 
priate now when “‘in the spring a woman’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of —gardens.’”’ 

“Michelangelo”, by Romain Rolland. Duffield.  Illus- 
trated, $2.50. An English translation from the French, dealing 
with the life of the titanic Tuscan painter, seulptor, architect 
and poet. 

Ask for these at your public library. 


BEGINNERS’ CORNER NOTE 


Among the prizes is an article by Mrs. H. C. Milner, who 
failed to give her address. Will this contributor kindly send 
it to us. 


EXHIBITION NOTE 


The Ceramic League of Philadelphia will hold its 10th 
Annual Exhibition at the Plastic Club, April 28, 29 and 30. 


cr 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. J. S.—In doing Empire Tea Set from treatment in June Keramic 
Studio, 1912, I did the design in Gold and painted the roses for first fire and tinted 
with Oriental Ivory for the second. I thought I got out all the color around the 
gold but it seemed not in places and turned the Green Bronze dark in places. Will 
it be alright if I go over it again or must it be removed? Also why is the green 
gold streaked? 

Have tried several places to get the powdered zinc to burn in kiln to clear out 
the chimney but don’t seem to find it. Can you tell me where to get it? 

The gold will probably come out alright the second time if it isn’t very 
bad. You probably used the Green Gold too heavily, it should be applied in 
two thin washes. 

You can get the zine from a druggist or chemist. 


A Subscriber—What medium is used for Matt colors, and are they mixed 
and applied the same as glaze powder colors? 

Special oil for dusting is used, they are dry dusted on the same as other 
colors. | 

M. H.—Will you kindly give me some information as to how one can mark 
bands on china with a banding wheel? I have two small china brushes but per- 
haps there is a special way of mixing the paint for I cannot make bands at all, 
the paint all leaves the brushes in a short time from the starting point and the color 
thins out into nothing at all. 

A very long brush especially for the purpose should be used. Lavender 
oil is a good medium to use for thinning. It usually takes a good deal of 
practice to learn to use a wheel well. 


Z. B.—Is there anything I can put over the unglazed parts of china so the 
gold or lustre wont be dull on them? 

There is nothing that can be put on it. 
over them than the Lustre or Gold. 

S. A. G.—What gold would be best to use on a dinner set, Hasburg’s Roman 
Gold or Liquid Matt Gold and how many coats? 

2. How can that frosted appearance be obtained with Gold? 

1. The Roman Gold is the better, liquid gold is not a good color, some 
people prefer Green Gold when the background is left white, two coats should 
be applied. 

2. You probably refer to the etched work, that is if the surface is 
rough. 


Dry Dusting is more successful 


E. M.—Can you get a pretty effect to paint on matt colors when it is so you 
cannot dust them? 

2. Why do dark matt colors sometimes have shiny spots in them? 

3.. Is French china less liable to break in firing than German or Vienna? 

4. Is it better taste to use enamels very high or rather flat? 

5. I think enamel is so much prettier outlined, is it more correct to leave it 
with no outline? 

6. Are all strictly conventional designs outlined ? 

1. They do not come out as well when painted as they fire with a slight 
glaze. 

2. They are probably fired too strong. 

3. Not if you use a good piece of the German and Vienna ware. 

4. It is best not to use them too high as they make the work look coarse 
and heavy unless you are using them on a very large piece of china. 
5. The latest and better way is to use them without the outline as the 
effect is softer and prettier though it is not incorrect to use the outline, 

6. No, most people do not use the outline at all. 
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